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best, it is said, that has been published 
on this subject; it conducts, under the 
leadership of Mr. C. C. Zantzinger as 
Patron, an Atelier, and arranges a series 
of monthly lectures for its members. 

draughtsmen's The New Jersey Chap- 
EXCHANGE tcr of the American 
Institute of Architects 
is making an experiment which, if suc- 
cessful, will be worthy of emulation. It 
has established this year a Draughts- 
men's Exchange, with the purpose of not 
only assisting those seeking employment, 
but would-be employers. By this means 
it is thought there will be both a saving 
of time and annoyance, only those thor- 
oughly qualified being permitted to regis- 
ter. New Jersey is one of the few States 
that requires practising architects to be 
licensed. 

EXHIBITION Much interest has been 
FORT WORTH AND shown in the exhibition 
NEW ORLEANS of American Paintings 
assembled and sent to 
Fort Worth, Texas, by the American 
Federation of Arts. This exhibition 
comprised forty-six paintings by such ar- 
tists of distinction as Abbott H. Thayer, 
William M. Chase, Childe Hassam, Leon- 
ard Ochtman, J. Alden Weir, Charles 
W. Hawthorne, and Douglas Volk. It 
was supplemented by the loan of H. O. 
Tanner's "Two Disciples at the Tomb," 
lent by the Chicago Art Institute and 
now included in the Reisinger collection 
sent to Germany, and by five or six 
canvases owned by residents of Fort 
Worth, among which were landscapes by 
George Inness and a portrait by Gilbert 
Stuart. Tlie collection was set forth in 
the Carnegie Library, the upper floor of 
which was built as a picture gallery. On 
one Sunday afternoon it was visited by 
over six hundred persons, conspicuous 
among whom was a group of newsboys 
under the charge of the probation officer 
of tlie Juvenile Court. Each organiza- 
tion in Fort Worth was given an after- 
noon or an evening, at which time the 
officers were considered hosts. A com- 
prehensive little catalogue was printed, 
the press gave liberal and appreciative 



notices and a very intelligent interest 
was manifested on every side. From Fort 
Worth the larger part of this collection 
was sent to New Orleans, where, in con- 
nection with the Seventh Annual Exhi- 
bition of the Art Association of that city, 
it is being shown. 

E.\HiBiTioN OP An extremely interest- 
LiTHOGRAPHS iug exhibition of litho- 
graphs, the most com- 
prehensive and complete that has ever 
been held in this country, has been lately 
set forth by the Division of Prints in 
the Library of Congress, at Washington. 
The French, English, German, Dutch, 
Belgian, Swiss, Italian, Russian, and 
American Schools are all represented, 
and the prints, numbering 375 in all, are 
chronologically arranged so that the de- 
velopment of the art is fully illustrated. 
The majority of the exhibits have been 
drawn from the National Print collection, 
but a number have been lent by private 
collectors. The exhibition, which is to 
be found in the South Gallery, will be on 
\-iew for several months. 

PUBLIC It is stated in the Jan- 

MONUMENTS uary issue of the Monu- 
mental News that dur- 
ing the year 1909 no less than ninety 
public monuments have been erected or 
contracted for at a total valuation of 
$4,.'5 84,400. It should be noted, however, 
that $2,500,000 of this amount is ac- 
counted for by the competition announced 
for the Robert Fulton monument at New 
York, and that works completed and 
commissions given are both added in. A 
careful survey of the list appended to 
the statement referred to, furnishes, how- 
ever, some interesting food for thought. 
First, though monuments to the heroes 
of war are still being erected in great 
numbers, the heroes of peace are also 
beginning to be memorialized, there be- 
ing about as many of the latter as the 
former listed. And second, that com- 
paratively little sculpture as sculpture 
for the purpose of adornment or of in- 
terest through intrinsic merit is in 
demand — Lorado Taft's "Fountain of 
the Great Lakes," for Chicago, being 
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the only instance within the last twelve 
months on record. Among the more 
notable of the soldiers' monuments men- 
tioned are Cyrus E. Dallin's for Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Hermon A. McNeil's for 
Albany, A. A. Weinman's at Baltimore, 
and Bela L. Pratt's for Maiden, Mass.; 
while among the "Heroes of Peace" me- 
morialized are Longfellow, Burns, Elias 
Howe, Witherspoon, Franklin, Colum- 
bus, and Michael Angelo, the Pioneers 
of Colorado, and the Firemen of Boston. 
Surely an interesting assemblage! 

ART IN Among the institutions 

ST. PAUL which are working lo- 

cally to develop the ar- 
tistic and cultural side of American life 
the St. Paul Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences, albeit one of the youngest, is one 
of the most energetic and promising. 
It has many departments, being equipped 
to meet the intellectual needs of the com- 
munity in various directions but its work 
along the line of art development is 
especially interesting. 

St. Paul is not a typical "western" 
city, for its founders were largely from 
the eastern states and their lingering 
influence has made it always appear as 
a staid and conservative community when 
compared with a true-to-type western 
town, which stakes out is site over night, 
installs electric lights by Sunday, and 
breaks ground for a State University 
before snow flies. Still, for all its con- 
servatism, St. Paul is a typical American 
city — which means that business comes 
first, and art takes what is left. It got 
very little during the first fifty years of 
the city's life. From the city itself, noth- 
ing at all. Individual artists carried 
their aspirations away to more congenial 
climates and left St. Paul to its rail- 
roads and its ledgers. 

Not until 1882 was an informal Sketch 
Club organized, which, after years of 
vicisitude and a most strenuous existence, 
developed, in 1902, into an "Art Workers' 
Guild." Under this banner, the artists 
of the city, gathered monthly for mutual 
cheer, and to the best of their ability 
tried to dispel the darkness of the popu- 
lace by giving art exhibitions and 



arranging popular lectures on art sub- 
jects. The high water mark of the 
Guild's success was a general Art Loan 
Exhibition, given in 1907, which repre- 
sented and unified the scattered interest 
of the citizens in various branches of art 
and craft work. It brought the personal 
art efforts of hundreds of individuals 
together under the broad roof of the 
city's Auditorium for a week, and made 
visible demonstrations of the mass value 
of a collection. 

Two other slender streams, struck from 
the rock of material pre-occupation, had 
also been watering the plain. One was 
a women's study class in Art History, 
which under two efficient and popular 
leaders, had opened windows toward the 
art world of the past, and the other was 
a local Art School which for some fifteen 
years had struggled to give sound, 
though necessarily limited, instructions 
in drawing, painting, and modeling, to 
the young art aspirants of the city. The 
school had been sustained in part by the 
Art History Class and in part by private 
subscriptions. The work accomplished 
was of no mean order, but neither was 
it of the order which shows up well on 
the trial balance of a ledger. 

At last the St. Paul Institute of Arts 
and Sciences came upon the scene, like 
the beneficent deux ex machina in a play. 

The Institute, after two years of feel- 
ing its way along the general lines of 
University Extension work, had been 
definitely organized in 1908 upon a very 
broad and sound platform. Managed by 
a directorate of fifty leading business 
men and sustained by life and associate 
memberships which represent, broadly 
speaking, the most vital elements in the 
city life, the Institute stands as a People's 
University, equipped to further popular 
education along any line wherein instruc- 
tion is desired by a sufficient number of 
students. It maintains numerous schools 
and its study sections range from Home 
Economics to Literature and Physical 
Sciences to courses in Railroad Freight 
Rates. But most complete is its Art 
School, and most active is its Art De- 
partment. The Institute has, in fact, 
gatliered up the scattered art interests 



